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Sakuntala's simplicity is natural that of Miranda is
unnatural. The different circumstances under which
the two were brought up account for this difference.
Sakuntala's simplicity ^\as not girt round with ignorance,
as was the case with Miranda. We see in the First Act
that Sakuntaia's two companions did not let her remain
unaware of the fact that she was in the first bloom of
youth. She had learnt to be bashful. But all these
things are external. Her simplicity, on the other hand,
is more deeply seated, and so also is her purity. To the
very end the poet shows that she had no experience of
the outside world. Her simplicity is innate. True, she
knew something of the world, because the hermitage did
not stand altogether outside society; the rules of home
life were observed here too. She was inexperienced,
though not ignorant of the outside world; but trustful-
ness was firmly enthroned in her heart. The simplicity
which springs from such trustfulness had for a moment
caused her fall, but it also redeemed her for ever. This
trustfulness kept her constant to patience, forgiveness,
and loving kindness, in spite of the cruellest breach of
her confidence. Miranda's simplicity was never subject-
ed to such a fiery ordeal; it never clashed with knowledge
of the world.
Our rebellious passions raise storms. In this drama
Kalidas has extinguished the volcanic fire of tumultuous
passion by means of the tears of the penitent heart. But
he has not dwelt too long on the disease; he has just given
a glimpse of it and then dropped the veil. The deser-
tion of Sakuntala by the amorous Dushyanta, which in
real life would have happened as the natural consequence
of his character, is here brought about by the curse of
Durvasa. Otherwise, the desertion would have been so